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The Bill as it finally emerged from the Constitutional
Committee was mainly the handiwork of Sir S. Griffith;
and was with a few alterations, of which none was of
importance, adopted in its entirety.
The main crux in the way was with regard to finance.
All were agreed that, side by side with6 the Commonwealth',
there should be the States, with equal representation in the
Senate; but the further question arose, Was the House of
Representatives to be predominant in questions of finance;
and, if so, would not the Senate be reduced to a position of
inferiority? Under the compromise of 1891, laws appro-
priating any part of the public revenue or imposing any
tax or impost must originate in the House of Represen-
tatives (sec. 54). The Senate had equal powers with the
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws,
except laws imposing taxation and laws appropriating the
necessary supplies for the ordinary annual services of the
Government, which the Senate might affirm or reject but
could not amend. But the Senate might not amend any
proposed law in such a manner as to increase any proposed
charge or burden on the people. Laws imposing taxation
must deal with the imposition of taxation only.
In the case of a proposed law which the Senate might
not amend, it might at any stage return it to the House of
Representatives with a message requesting the omission or
amendment of any items or provisions therein; and the
House of Representatives might, if it thought fit, make
such omissions or amendments, or any of them, with or
without modifications.
(It should be noted that the Bill of 1891 did not contain
the provisions regarding the measures to be taken in the
event of a deadlock between the two Houses, which are
found in section 57 of the Commonwealth Act of 1900.)
The mode of electing the Senate presented another
difficulty. A nominated Second Chamber, in spite of the
Canadian precedent, is perhaps an impossibility in a